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The  p\;rpose  of  the  xigri cultural  Outlook  is  to  furnish  farmers  the 
demand,  supijly,  and  price  information  they  need  in  determining  tlieir  pro- 
duction programs.    At  the  outset    th^n,  let  us  see  the  tyTpe  of  fanning 
problem  that  gives  rise  to  the  neoa  for  such  information. 

One  of  the  oldest  endeavors  to  improve  agriculture  is  the  woric  to 
increase  physical  productivity.     The  motto  of  this  program  is  "to  make 
tv/o  blades  of  gross  grow  where  only  one  grow  before."     In  carrying  out 
this  program  studies  have  been  made  of  soils  and  fertilisers,  seed  improve- 
ment and  cultural  practices  for  crops;  and  breeding,  feeding  and  caring 
for  livestock.     Perhaps  it  will  give  us  a  bettor  perspective  to  know  that 
an  agricultural  historian  of  our  Bureau,  Everett  E.  Edwards,  has  tr^vced  the 
statement  about  the  tv;o  blades  of  grass  back  to  tno  5th  century,  B.  Go  In 
recent  years  the  continued  agricultur-^l  doj^rossion  has  c^^used  less  emphc^sis 
to  be  given  to  this  progrv..m  as  ^  mci-^ns  of  helping  agriculture.     It  must  be 
admitted  that  increfisod  physical  productivity  alono' does  not  give  a  com- 
plete solution  to  our  agricultural  problem,  luz  the  increasing  of  our 
physical  productivity  is  as  important  as  over,     iievertholess ,  v/e  must 
recognize  that  efficiency  in  production  needs  to  be  measured  in  economic 
terms.     The  farmer  learns  from  experience  thiit  it  does  not  pay  to  obtain 
the  highest  possible  yields  per  acre  or  zc  feed  for  the  absolute  maximum 
output  per  cow. 

T/e  should  study  carefully  what  the  furm.er  refers  to  \;hen  he  says  that 
certain  practices  do  not  pay.    Frequently  he  is  referring  to  what  is  called 
the  lav/  of  diminishing  returns.    Large  increases  in  the  quantities  of 
fertilizer  applied  per  acre  of  land  give  smaller  and  smaller  additions  tc 
the  yield  for  each  additional  quantity  of  fertilizer  iipplied,  and  it  is 
X^rofitable  to  apply  fertilizer  only  so  long  as  the  Vt^lue  of  the  increase 
in  yield  is  greater  th^i,n  the  cost  ^f  tiie  fertilizers  added. 


Tho  coDdition  is  siroilur  -./it-i  r-:sp^ct  tc  fo^ciir-;.     Alth::uf:h  the 
rc- l-.tionsiii];.3  bot\;oon  i-ort'i'-lizc3r-applictiL'ii3  v-nd  oxpoctjd  yields  ^..oua  b■^t\7^^Gn 
fOGding  r^-tiLns  :-rjd  expoctod  milic  prcducticn  may  bo  the  samo  fr'm  yeu,r  to 
year,  tiio  mcst  prof it^^ble  rentes  of  applicc.ti crj  in  feeding  \/ill  vary  with 
prices.    I.Ioro  f  ?rtilizjr  c:x  po  r.pjDliod  p -r  .-.ere  with  jjrcfit  when  crittcn 
sells  at  20  cents  per  pcund  tiian  v/jictj  it  skills  r.t  10  cents  p^r  pcund.  Mc-ny 
workers  fe-3l  th^t  fi-rners  h_.vo  a  general  tendency  to  apply  tec  little  fer- 
tilizer una.  \;i;uld  theref  c  ro  ni  t  \.'ant  t.   recommend  that  farmers  reduce 
applications  even  when  c^ttcn  prices  ...r-j  lev/.    Even  if  we  agree  v/ith  this, 
it  is  clear  tii^^t  still  grei. ter  efforts  cculd  bo  put  fcrth  to  increase  yields 
wiicn  prices  i^re  high.     Lo\.'  butterf^t  prices  wc  r"c  to\,ard  reduced  feeding, 
but  it  frequently  haxjx>3"j3 ,  :.s  it  has  in  3':me  secticms  in  the  present  de- 
pression, th-t  feed  prices  f^ll  still  further  and  that  trie  net  result  is  to 
make  incro-.sed  feeding- prof it=.ble.     Fore'  _^<j.ir,  th^jr^-  may  be  a  generd 
tendency  toward'  under-feeding  in  sorae  areas,  but  incre..-.3ed  feeding  or  con- 
stant feeding  c^n  n.  t  be  univers.-lly  reci;nniended.     The  most  profit-blo  r..  to 
of  feeding  v;ill  depend  upon  price  r' 'l^tionships .     This  c^  nditii.n  is  so  im- 
portant that  the  r^^tio  of  feed  pricoo  to  butter  prices  is  a  ncc'-ssary 
element  in  forecasting  butter  production.    Li>:e\/ise  th.-  corn-h'^g  ratic:  is 
important  in  forecastiiig  tlic  -./eight  to  -which  liogs  bo-  fed,  and  incident- 

ally, it  is  also  important  in  forecasting  the  breeding  rf  hogs.  Those 
influences  of  prices  should  be  omx.h.sised.    Prices  as  \/ell  as  physical 
rel-^tionships  influence  tno  r'^l^tiv-:  j..rof i t.^bleness  cf  v.^rious  prjuucticn 
practices.     In  deciding  upon  tho  iDroduction  practices  to  be  fcllov/ed  in  a 
given  year,  ther-^ic!re,  the  farmer  m-ast  mo.ke  some  decisi.n  w-s  t.^  prices. 

I'joxt  let  us  glt..nGC  o.t  the  problem  ^^f  farm  organizati :  n.     In  im- 
proving farm  inc  nes  the  proper  ccnbin..ti(n  <f  enterprises  is  n^.   less  im- 
portant thar.  proper  production  practices  for  each  inoi'v'id-aal  fain  enterprise, 
Liany  of  our  cash  crops,  like  cotton,  ha.vo  high  acre  vo-lues,  but  they  have 
high  labor  requirements  at  cort.^in  peric  as  and  if  tho  acreage  oif  these  crops 
is  large  it  becmes  -necessary  t'.  obt..in  cdditivn.-l  iioli^'  at  tho  i^oak  load 
pori'-ds  when  \/agos  are  high.     If  the  farm  is  devoted  m,xinly  te   these  crops 
then  the  laijor  of  tho  farmer  himself  and   .f  his  family  may  bo  only  partially 
■utilized  for  tiiO  rest  of  the  seasi-i:!.     By  a  different  c.mbination  of  enter- 
prises tiiero  miglit  bo  a  profitable  -utilization  of  this  labcr  and  a  reduccion 
in  tlio  amount  of  lab'  r  that  ^/^iuld  have  to  be  hired. 

Other  out-of-pocket  expenses  sucl:  c^s  th.r^so  f''r  fertilizers  also  need 
to  be  considered.     F;  r  such  i^urposes  it  is  well  f i.r  the  farmer  tc  list  his 
resources,   (incl-ading  the  labor  he  has  ovailablej  and  calc-alo.te  the  probable 
effect  on  iiis  inc  me  of  follo-.ving  ^ny  one  ..f  sev-jral  fanning  systems.  Of 
course  it  is  n-.  t  to  be  expect-.d  th^t  c:  nditions  --/ill  turn  '.  uC  exactly  as 
calculated,  but  tiie  making  of  the  c-~lc-alL,.,ti.  ns  necessitates  precise  thinking 
and  brings  tt    light  many  defects  in  farm  crganizatii'n  that  other-./ise  wc  uld 
pr'bably  be  overlixked.     Bulletin  595  of  tii-j  Tex.^s  Agricultural  Hxpioriment 
3t..tii  n  sh._-.;s  tlae  inc  ernes  that  might  be  derivo.d  -n  50-acre,  lOO-acre  and 
150-acro  farms  in  the  31..ck  o-axy  Belt  from  sever.^.l  aifferent  org.^nizati'.ns . 
In  txiese  organizo-tioiis  c':tton  acreage  v..riod  all  the  -./ay  fr;,m  17  por  cent 
to  100  per  cent  of  tho  tilla  ble  -crooLge  ;/-rid  thv  price  i.f      tton  -./as  taken  at 
16  cents  per  pound.     On  the  lOO-ucre  farros  \/itii  90  ■■.cres  in  c-altiv^tiun, 
90  acres  of  cotton  resulted  in  av_'r..ge,  farm  recoii'ts  cf  ^2,794.96  -.nd 
supplied  vl39.14  -./'vrth    f  prid-acts  f^r  -use  in  the  h.me.     Fa-rm  expenses 
»voragett  ■;|1,434.'94,  lovving  a  not  reco.rn  of  ^1,.49-9.16.    V/iien  only  33  acres 


v.-or-j  pl-ii:tod  tc  ccttcn  :.T:;i  rti.or  ontc-rprisos  \;ere  ^.ddGd  sucri       El-g  ~cros  :f 
ccni,  ucr^is  •'f  c„t3,  6  ^cres  cf  ci^r.G  huy,  16  acres  ci"  suui-n  pi^sturo, 

6  dairy  cc'.:3,  1  30v;,  una  v.-rion  the  pi.-ultry  ri'.       v.-:-3  incrjitsed  frcm  SO  tr  E75, 
the  fcllcv;ir.g  results  -./ero  Cvulculatcd:    Farm  racoipts  v;ore  ^2,660.64,  u 
docroasG  cl'  ^134. 32  frcr.  the  crg:ani.':ati c n  having  90  acres  of  cotton.     On  the 
other  har:d,  tnc  I'^rtn  fumishea  prcdv.ats  valued  at  ;,)£74.64:  for  use  in  the  heme 
and  farn:  expenses  -.vero  reduced  by  s/x47.^:l  cr  to  ^967. 73.     The  result  v/cs  an 
increase  in  n--t  incrrr.e       ^448. 39  or,  figuring  another  v/ay,  this  second 
organization  -.•ci;ld  give  the  farmer  s;312.89  more  money  and  a  better  living. 

Since  tiic-se  calculations  ..re  based  on  a^ver^'os  found  in  survey  data 
they  \;jre  carried  out  with  a  much  greater  refinement  than  necessary  cr  even 
warranted  in  usual  budget  calculations.    I'orevor,  calculations  assume  that 
farmers  can  make  the  ch^ng^is  indicated  and  that  the  man  v.-ho  has  boon  grov.ing 
all  cotton  car.  do       v/ell  at  aairying  as  the  averse  aairymun  of  that  section. 
In  some  cases  these  assumptions  are  net  valia  and  in  actual  practice  each 
farmer  must  m.ake  his  decisions  in  light  of  tiie  conditions  of  his  particular 
furm.     Tne  point  to  be  made,  hov/ever,  is  that  f-rm.  incomes  and  fc^rro  expenses 
5       are  subject  to  considerw-ble  variati-n  depending  upon  the  f^rm  org-niz£.tion 
adopted.    '7ith  prices  of  products  other  than  tottcn  at  the  level  they  were 
^      when  the  study  was  m^de,  the  authors  of  bulletin  "...-ntifMi-^'v*  found  that  with 
z      cotton  at  20  cents  per  pound  the  farm,  org^-niz^ tion  ■..•hich  had  36  per  cent  of 
^'      crop  land  ir  cotton  g-^ve  m.-ximum  returns,  but  when  cotton  was  16  cents  per 
pound  the  crgcxiz^tion  '..'ith  25  per  cent  of  the  tillable  land  in  cotton  g'-ve 
m.axim.u.r]  returns,  whereas,  for  12  ce2it  cotton  m.aximum  returns  v;ere  inaicated 
I       for  farms  •..'it}:  17  per  cent  of  the  tillable  lana  in  cotton.  Recalculating 
00       these  results  on  the  basis  of  recent  prices  as  com.pared  with  those  prevailing 
t^'       at  the  timie  the  bulletin  v/as  written,  we  find  th.  t  since  prices  of  all 
-|       products  produced  on  these  farms  have  declined  the  incomes  were  about  as 

adversely  affected  for  one  organization  as  for  another.     The  individual  farm 
exTjenses,  hov/ever,  might  have  been  very  different  and  m.ight  well  have 
justified  a  change  in  orgr^nizc-ticn  even  t;i0ugh  the  price  of  all  products 
declined. 

Let  us  turn  nc;;  to  a  Llississ ippi  exam.ple.     Bulletin  257  published  by 
the  llississippi  Agricultural  !Zxperiment  3t<^tion  gives  similar  analyses  for 
"Systems  of  rarrang  in  the  Hill  Sections  cf  llississippi".     One  type  of  f-.rm, 
considered  in  this  bulletin  contained  120  acres  with  70  acros  cf  crop  land. 
The  authors  made  tlieir  calculations  on  the  busis  of  cotton  being  17^  cents 
per  pound.     3y  cutting  the  cotton  acreage  from  29  tc  15  acres  and  increasing 
the  acrec^e  in  feoa  crops  ana  the  n-.xmber  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  kept, 
the  authors  estimated  that  the  total  farm,  income  could  bo  increaseu  from 
spl,142  tc  ..j;l,775.    The  expenses  v/ould  be  increased  sp205  or  to  •^912  by  the 
reorganized  plan  as  against  Hr'707  in  tho  original  plan.    The  reorganization, 
therefore,  showed  an  incre-se  of  ;ip429  in  the  net  cash  income. 

Let  us  look  furth..r  at  this  problem.     Taku  the  case  cf  a  man  with  one 
of  tjiese  farms  who  is  considering  the  cropping  progr:irn  for  a  particular  year. 
Ko  doubt,  as  the  authors  suggest,  he  will  build  his  cropping  system  arcund 
cotton.     This  :neans  ho  ./ill  plunt  as  much  ctttcn  as  he  c-^n  v;ell  care  for,  but 
this  is  only  ^  small  quantity.    Here  lies  another  IS-acre  field.     If  he 
plants  that  tc  cotton  he  v;ill  need  additional  help.     He  may  let  his  land  ^ut 
on  a  half-s-iarj  basis,  -le  to  furnish  half  the  fertilizer.     Tne  authors  believe 
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that  if  500  pounds  of  f  ei'tili:ier  is  a  .i  lied  "i.er  ucre,  out':oii  iho'aiu  .yiilu  t.L'O 
pounds  of  lint.  '   They  also  i  i^n^re  that  soy-bean  hay  v;ill  yield  1.2.  tons  per 
acre.     Soy  beans  'ordinarily  receive  no  fertilizer  and  a  few  additional  acres 
could  probably  be  handled  with  little  or  no  additional  cash  outlay  for  labor. 
V/ith  fertilisers  at  ii|'36  a  toii,  than,  ti-.e  o^;nier  v;oula  have  a  cash  charge  of 
ri^.50  per  acre  for  cotton.     His  half  of  tiie  croj-  would  ajnount  to  1L5  poimds 
of  lint  per  acre,  and  let  us  asstune  tliat  tho  value  of  t'no  'seed  would  about 
offset  the  ginning  costs,    './ith  cotton  at  20  conts  a  pound,  his  share  v;ould 
be  worth  ^25  per  acre  obtained  at  an  auditional  cost  of  v4.50  per  acre. 

Under  sucli  conditions  he  would  undoubteuly  turn  to  cotton.     But  at  10 
cents  per  pouna  his  sliaro  would  be  worth  only  vl2.50  per  acre,  or  aeducting 
the  i^.bO  for  f -jrtilizjrs,  would  give  iiim  only  v8«00  por  acre.    At  8  cents 
for  cotton  tnoro  would  be  a  difforoncc-  of  only  sr^5.i30  per  acre  if  he  puts  this 
15-acre  field  into  cotton  on  thj  half-share  basis,     -it  such  prices  he  might 
have  obtained  a  l^rg'-.-r  not  incom.j  I'or  xiims^-lf  by  putting  the  land  into  soy 
beans.     This  is  not  suggest.^a  as  a  conpl'.te  .n^lysis,  but  it  probably  goes 
far  enough  to  demons tri  tj  tiu.t  jyi'ice  conclusions  are  indispens;-blc  in  deciding 
farm  organization  probl.ms.    Again  the  woru  of  c-ution  m-.y  be  needed,  thi.t 
those  budget  calcula  tions  arc  not  infallible  guia.-s  to  the  most  profit-ble 
type  of  farming  in      given  area.     I'hjy  provitto  a  f-rm.r  v/ith  a  v-.lu^blo 
check  on  his  pl^ns,  but  thoy  ar.:  not  „  substitute  for  the  f--rmer's  judgment. 

r'c.rmers  .-r:,-  consti.ntly  shifting  th;ir  production  programs  in  the  light 
of  price  changes.     In  m^.cing  th'se  shifts  th^y  h„V'}  used  thi„  best  source  of 
information  they  h--.ve  h-d,  n:..mely  the  prices  t}i..y  h^ve  been  receiving.  This, 
however,  assumes  th..t  prices  of  on^^  yo:-r  ar^  a  satisfactory  index  to  who.t 
the  fu.rmer  c,.n  expoct  from  his  croxj  tiie  following  yo..r.     L.-t  us  see  to  v/li^t 
extent  jjric^s  one  y.-r  C--.n  be  depended  upon  as  guides  to  prices  tii.-  next  ye^r. 
Figure  1  sho-./s  th-t  they  were  not  «t  all  reliable.     Taking  prices  received  in 
1924-  as  100,  prices  recoiv.jd  in  1925  ranged  ..11  the  m^-j  from  67  p^vr  c:nt  for 
carrots  and  69  per  cent  for  corn  to  299  per  cent  for  XJOt^-tOv-'S .     IJot  only  ..re 
Ijast  prices  tiie  ijoorest  sort  of  guides  to  future  prices,  but  to  follo\.-  them 
leu-ds  to  maladjustments  in  production.        r.iers  -r'-  -11  ..c^u-inted  with  \;h^t 
lias  ho^jjijened,  --nd  :.■  gooaly  prox:iortion  of  them  ircr  a.s--  t/icir  production  of  the 
crops  that  h.-ve  been  high  priC'.-d,  thereby  tending  to  c.use  .-n  over  supply  -nd 
low  prices  for  these  crops  tiie  fcllo.ving  ye-r.    T'v.n  if  the  trend  of  prices 
could  not  be  forec-st  correctly  more  tiuii  50  per  cent  of  the  time,  such  fore- 
Cc-sts  \/ould  be  better  than  p.^st  prices  -3      ^"'-lit'-^-  to  production,    ^.s  a  matter 
of  fact  th<^  3ure._u'3  forocsts  of  price  trends  ii...ve  been  correct  in  about  65 
to  95  per'  cent  of  the  cases  f cr  e.xh  of  th.  ye^rs  for  \/iiich  tney  h-^v:-  h-^zTi 
madi- . 

I;ow  let  us  see  hov;      price  outlec!:  is  d :- terming d.    Fer  ciiis  purpose  we 
shc.ll  sulect  tiie  dairying  from  .jiiong  the  lives tcc'.c  -.nterprisos  and  cotton 
frora  the  annu...l  crops.     One  of  ti.L'  first  things  ^ou  ./ill  w^it  to  kmcv/  _».bi.ut 
the  a;^iry  situ:.,tici.-!  is  tiu-  trend  of  co\.-  prices,  I'or  tiict  ha.s  much  to  ac  \v'ith 
the  time  one  -./ould  finu  it  mcst  -^.sy  to  gc  ii.ti.  d<..irying,  uJiu  will  d'-termine 
li..rgely  tii';  risk  cii'^  ii,.,.s  <f  leasing  money  from  i-.  decrease  in  inventory  v-lues. 
rigure  2  siioA/s  an  indoic  of  J^nui.ry  1  prices  of  milk  co\/s  ...nd  otiier  cattle 
frora  1867  to  1931.     You  will  no.te  tiie  pr  "-nicuijc -d  cyclicl  movements  in  tliese 
i;iricos.     Tiiere  is  a  t-.-nd  jncy  f  c  r  tii-jm  to  rise  siiarply  tu  high  jx.^ks,   then  f  ^  r 
a  siiarp  drop  tc  bo  fcllL\/.ed  by  ^  m.  re  gr^^uu^l  decline  until  t:u-  b'-  tt'-m  (  f  tiic 
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DECEMBER  FARM  PRICES  OF  SEVERAL  PRODUCTS  IN  1925  AS 
PERCENTAGES  OFlHEIR  1924  PRICES 
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Figure   I  -  Prices  of  farm  products  one  year 
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*ACXJUSTED  VALUE  PER  HEAD  OF  MILK  COWS  AND  CATTLE 
OTHER  THAN  MILK  COWS.  1867- 1931 
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Figure  2  -  Prices  of  milk  cows  and  other  cattle  have  pronounced  cycles  that  stand 
Out  clearly  when  the  actual  prices  are  adjusted  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  changes  in 
the  general  price  level.     These  adjusted  prices  have  peaks  about   14  to  16  years  apart. 
The  last  January   I  peak  came  in  1930.     Despite  sharp  declines  in   1930,  cattle  prices 
ON  January  I,    1931  were  still  comparatively  high 


NUMBER  OF  ALL  CATTLE  AND  MILK  COWS  ON  FARMS,  JAN.  1, 1900-1931 
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Figure  3  -  The  estimated  numbers  of  milk  cows  on  farms  have  had  a  marked  upward 
trend  since  1900.    Total  cattle  numbers  have  marked  cyclical  movements,  the  peak  in 
numbers  frequently  preceding  the  low  point  in  prices,  and  the  low  point  in  numbers 

PRECEDING  THE  HIGH  POINT  IN  PRICES.  ThE  UPWARD  PHASE  OF  THE  PRESENT  CYCLE  IN  CATTLC 
NUMBERS   STARTED    IN    1929.       In   THE   LAST    CYCLE    NUMBERS    INCREASED   FOR    SIX  YEARS 
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cyclG  is  rouched.    "Ve  h^vo  just  p-ssod  thrciigh  irc  <:!'  the  pj'JK  pori'ds. 
Obviously  duir;;ir.g  Is  ..t      sov-tj  r'i3.-v-lv..:.t..t:':  '..he-;:  it  is  pr^rnut,u  ..t  p-i^k: 
prices;  yet  it  is  i::  P'.ri' a'  ik  .S<  priC'.s  ta.  t  n^r.y  pooplu  ur{:o  rumors  'tc 
buj  ccv/s  i-2Ki  3t..rt  u.-iryiiif;.     '2h-^  chujicos  'l"  success  -.nd  ixTmL-noncc  shculd  be 
nuch  grui.t'or  ir.  ..r--3  -./h/ro  ti^.  inuustry  en  be  ost.-blishou  i-t  moa^-rr-to  prices 
und  v;ith      srric  11  i:-iv>.  s  tm  ^nt  t     ri£;-ar-..  o  sh(  \;s  thv  cycles  in  cattl  .-  numbers  which 

underlie  the  cycl.s  in  prices.    'Ve  h^-ve  just  passed  u  lev;  point  in  cattle 
numbers,    l^umb.rs       milK  cc-,;s  iu-ve  been  incre^.sing  generally  ever  -  perica  cf 
years.    Ai't._r      3lii_7it  hesit-.tii.i:  they  f;ave  st.^rtou  upiv/^^rd  cigj,in.     There  is 
little  acubt  tiiat  tiicrc  -./ill  bo  a  Ic.rge  nujiber  (f  nil^c  cc\;s  ^vailablj  in  mcst 
Sections  in  the  next  I'ov/  years,  anu  tixere  v.-ill  be  incre^-sing  numbers  if  beof 
-nu  uual-purp' se  ce\;s  th^.t  c^n  oe  milK:v.d  ii"  butter  prices  -re  f..v..r-ble.  Of 
ci^urse,  feed  prices  nee^.  tc-  be  c^  nsidereu  in  the  -  utli  t-'K  f (  r  a^irying.  Here 
\;c  sh.-ll  merely  nt  te  th^t  thort;  is  re  .srn  t-   beli.^ve-  th.  t  feeds  v/ill  continue 
relatively  cri.w-p  in  th.  feed-pr  ducing  r^gi  ns.     -he  ;  utl'^ '''k,  then,  is  f '  r 
^onple  suppli;  3    .f  ddry  products,  p^rticul-rly  \.-h>n  price  relationships 
warr-.nt  he..vy  feeding. 

Dom.v.u  als;    influences  butter  prices,    "-e'l  ^n  business  is  dopressod,  pay 
re  lis  fall  and  C' nsumers  spend  less  f'-r  butter,    rigure  4  sjicv;s  the  extent 
tc  v/hich  pr.-'s  nt  Ic-./  butt  r  prie-s  o^.n  te  attributed  tc   the  reuuctien  in  pay 
rclls.    Tner  yeu  S'=.e  a  business  deprussi'.n  g^-tiiering  fc.rce  then  it  is  re-.3'.n- 
-.bl.:^  te  anticip'ate  th  .t  butter  ijrices  v-ill  f.-ll.     S'.'n  '  farmers  m^y  fina  it  tc 
their  >-dv.,nt_ge  tr   incre-.3e  pirT  .iuc  ti;  n  e/c  such  tim  s,  wherec.s  ethers  vill 
need  to  curt.-il.     The  c-utlceic,  hc-.vever,  she  uld  inf ■.  rm  them  :-f  v-^iat  to  expiect. 
Lcclcing  at  th-2  preulom  from  our  pr'^sent  situation,  \:o  :..re  interested  in 
determining  ■..hen  the  d  -pr  ssifr  -..ill  be  ever,  f  c  r  \.-hen  pay  r'  lls  ^-re  suost^n- 
tially  inci'e-.se'.  the  dem-nci  for  bi;tter  can  be  expecteu  te  rise  m-.t.rially. 
The  imprcvem.:nt  in  ceeman;i  th.-t  -..'-^ulu  c(!;.e  frcm      peri^u  cf  presperity  cculd 
mere  ta^n  effset  the  inc-^ee-se  in  supplies  tiiat  C-^n  be  •..•xp-cted  ftr  the  next 
fev;  ye^rs. 

Cott-  n  iliu3tr.-te3  the  pre  bljrris  onci  ■uitered  in  deding  ■..•itn  t;:e  :.ut- 
l^cl'z  for  c^n  arj^.ual  crop.    Preaucti'^n  ch-nges  gr<;:.  tly  fr;;m  yeer  to  ye-r  ana 
this  h-3  lee  seme  perplc  tc  th.,'  ce::clusien  th-t  it  is  impessiblc  t:^  lec'K  very 
f-.r  into  tjie  futurv'  cf  the  cettor.  situ.  ti'.  n.     r  crec.,>.sting  yields  :-pp:-^-r  tc  be 
ene  '.  f  tiie  m  .st   ;ifficult  ^^rcblems.    Hi%/ever,  the  e.:.nger  cf  severe  weevil 
d— mi.i£:e  is  in-icated  to  a  ccnsiaer.-bJ.e  or^rtent  by  the  number  ■>  f  v/eovils  ent_r- 
ing  hibem_^ti ,  n.    L-st  ye...r  nany  \.-  j.,-vi.ls  \.ere  preser.t  in  the  c-astern  r^^rt  cf 
the  Belt,  but  the  drcugiit  iccpt  -./eevils  r^txier  ./ell  in  ciieck  in  tixe  Gentre-1 
3t,-.tes.    Ilxtremely  lev;  teni  er-tures  c.,.n  ".{-ill  eff      i-i'ge  prcperti'..n  -.f  the 
v/eevils  in  Libcrnaui.n.     This  ye:.^r  i;."'ie  ■.;i:.ter  xa.s  b-^en  .'nild.     Tiio  -m  unts  cf 
r^inf^ll  in  the  auturui  _nd  \;inter  .m.ntl^s  influence  scil  meisture  -jrjd  indicate 
the  probability    .f  droughts  in  the  ■'.,3t.     The  price  cf  cotton  determines  tc 
a  l.-.rge  Gxt-riit  t.e  .j^ie'.uct  -.1'      n.,?y  f..rmer3  c.  r.  spend  ftr  fertilisers  ^na  the 
Cere  v/hich  tiiey  ..re  li.c.ly  t.   giv.  the  coming  cri.p. 

•'/liile  n  t  -.verlc  'King  the  import,  nee    f  c^  n'.iti' ns  t-irc  ugh  the  growing 
season,  it  is  -./ell  t(   em.ph^sii:e  th.^t  ic  is  n-  t  necessary  tc  wait  until  fall  tc 
form  seme  iee_-s   -b  ut  tiie  pr-'b^ble  yield  per  c.cre.     Th'.>  cxre-ge  pl^.nted  tc 
Gotten  reflects  in  l^rge  p..rt  the  price  :f  ccttcn  _nd  ether  cenditicns  prior 
to  planting  time,    /'ig-ure  5  sho\;s  cotton  acre..ge  ch.-nges  for      number  ef  ye.-rs 
^nd  the  extent  tc  whicii  they  can  be  explained  by  ccnditi' ns  prior  tc  xjl^^ting 
time.    Recently  a  gre;„t  deal    f  ;-tt-:'nticn  hcs  been  p..ia  tc  ccmpetiti'.  n  from 
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foroign  c^  ttoii-pruducing  ccuntrics.  Figure-  6  shcv/s  tn^-t .  I'creigii  prcuucticn  ^fl 
mcvGs  I'c.irly  clcsoly  with  xUT:3ric^n  prc^auction.  Tho  oxplc^nutiun  is  that  ccttcS 
producticn  in  fcroign  countries  re^sponas  tc  prices,  i^s  it  does  in  the  United  M 
Stc^ttjs.  It  is  interesting  tc  t^ico  ni^te  the  proaucticn  situation  in  the  ■ 
present  year.  L^^st  fall  we  expected  that  tlie  lo\/  prices  \;ould  reauce  seme  ■ 
of  the  foreign  crops,  but  the  reports  v;e  received  did  n^.  t  show  this.  As  the  I 
season  has  prrgrosseu,  lio'./ever,  tiie  estim-^t&s  of  several  foreign  crops  have  ■ 
been  reduced  and  recently  it  becar.e  necoss-^ry  to  lo^-./er  our  19S0-31  estimate  I 
of  \;orld  Cotton  production.  ■ 

The  demand  for  cotton  varies  with  business  conditions.    As  the  vclumo  ■ 
of  inaustrial  production  declined,  cotton  ccnsunption  fell.     Figure  7  shows  " 
that  cotton  ccns'.amption  sooms  to  fall  more  siiarply  and  to  rise  more  rapiuly 
than  the  averse  of  all  inaustrial  proouction.     If  we  are  to  forecast  cotton 
consumption  accurately  then  we  must  be  cblo  to  anticipate  ch^.nges  in  business 
conditions.     It  is  quite  clo-.r  t}i:^t  cottcn  CMisumpticn  can  hardly  rise  to 
high  levels  while  business  generally  is  depressed  nor  is  it  likely  tc  fall 
very  far  at  times  when  business  generally  is  i^rosperous.    I.Iore  than  half  our 
cotton  crop  is  exported  so  it  is  necessary  tr.  get  tiie  f:^ct3  cn  the  foreign 
demand  situation.    Tlxpcrts  of  cotton  jAoce  goods  from  Gre^.t  Britain  give  an  , 
important  Indication  of  -..orld  demand  conditions.    Figure  8  shc'ws  that  the 
present  v;orld-v;ide  dcxjrossion  has  reduced  British  e^cports  of  cottcn  piece 
goods  tc  about  the  same  level  they  \/ero  i"a  the  ao-pressien  ef  1920-21. 

Our  next  problem  is  to  determine  tlio  extent  t(  which  cctton  prices 
are  influenced  by  supply  did  dom^^nd  conditions.     By  plotting  prices  c^gainst 
supplies  as  v/iis  done  in  Figure  9  \;o  see  th^t  for  sover^.l  ye^..rs  theru  w^s  a 
fairly  consistent  relationship  between  the  suj-jply  and  price  of  iimoric^  cotton, 
The  year  1920-21  v;as  one  of  extreme  \;orld--..ide  depression  and  the  price  of 
cotton  v/as  far  belo\/  what  it  would  ordiiic^rily  have  been  for  the  supply  then 
in  existence.    As  conditions  imx^roved  the  dcm.ind  rose.    As  the  present 
djpression  v/as  getting  under  way  prices  f'?ll  mere  tli^n  tiio  supply  j.lono  wculd 
have  warr.-.ntcd.     You  l^ave  observed  h( w  tiio  i)resent  depression  compares  with 
that  of  1920-21.    'Vltli  this  in  mind  let  us  look  at  Figure  9  more  closely. 
The  wvrld  supply  cf  /umeric^n  cotton  for  the  ijresent  se-:.son  is  about  20,500,0C0 
bjiies  anu  prices  have  been  not  far  from  10  cents  per  pound.    The  figure  shov/s 
that  this  gives  us  a  level  t.f  demand  for  .-anorican  cottuii  approximately  the 
same  as  tli-^t  jJi'cv-.iling  in  the  1920-21  season.     Of  course,  the  wcrld  is  using 
more  cotton  than  it  did  ten  years  ago,  but  offsetting  tiie  incre--.se  in  djm^nd 
there  has  boon  an  increase  in  foroign  prtducti(n. 

Since  the  depression  is  so  impcrtant  l..  facti^r  in  t/i.'  present  eccnomic 
situation  the  questi-.n  -rises:  Can  mo  anticipate  business  developments? 
Figure  10  shows  tii.;  similarity  tf  this  and  -  th-,-r  i/.ajL'r  depressions.  Although 
the  unexpected  c^n  always  happen  and  in  f.-ct  nust  be  l0v.ked  for,  the  present 
business  uepression  h^s  uev^lopod  very  much  ^.s  the  otlier  nL-j.  r  dei;ressicns 
have  in  the  j^ast  -iO  years.     ?y  keex)ing  a  cl  se  v.-.^tch  on  foreigi:  as  well  c^s 
domestic  doveloim  .mts  in  the  business  situation  \/o  shoula  bo  able  to  fcrm  an 
opinion  as  tc  the  recovery  frtm  the  present  d  . 'press ion. 

Problems  inv..;lving  long-time  investments  sh.  uld  be  considjrod  in  light 
of  the  pr'..-bable  long-time  trend  'f  commoaity  prices  generally,    "/ith  each  of 
our  major  wars  we  hove  h.^-d  high  price  levuls.     (See  fig.  11)     Following  them, 
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Figure  5  -  Cotton  acreace  in  the  United  States  chances  violently  from  year  to  year. 
Extreme  reductions  have  seen  followed  by  large  increases  the  yext  year.     A  large  part 
of  the  changes  can  be  forecast  from  past  prices  and  changes 


Cotton  Production  in  the  U.S. and  Forei|n 
Countries.  1890  to  Date 
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Figure  6  -  The  United  States  produces  most  of  the  world's  cotton  and  the  varia- 
tions in  production  have  a  dominating  influence  upon  world  cotton  markets.  But 
production  in  ioreicn  countries  has  been  gaining.     Forty  years  ago  the  crop  of  the 
United  States  *a s  twice  that  of  foreign  countries  outside  of  China.     Now  it   is  only 
about  50  per  cent  greater  than  the  production  of  those  countries.     To  an  extent 

COTTON    production    IN    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES    RESPONDS   TO    PRICES    AS    IT    DOES    IN    THE  UNITED 

States 
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EXPOFTTS  OF  COTTON  PIECE  GOODS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN 
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Figure  8  -  British  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  in  September  1930  were  lower  than  at 

ANY    time    in  the    1921    DEPRESSION,      GREAT    BRITAIN    HAS    GRADUALLY   LOST   SOME    OF    ITS  EXPORT 
TRADE,    SUT    SHARP    DECLINES    AS    OCCURRED    IN    1920-21    AND    1929-30   REFLECT   WORLD    DEMAND  CONDI- 
T  I  ONS 


RELATION  BETWEEN  PRICES'AND  SUPPLIES  C^F  AMERICAN  COTTON 
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FicuRE  9  -  By  itself,  an  increase  of  one  million  bales  in  the  supply  of  American 

COTTON    lowers    THE    PRICE    A    LITTLE    OVER    ONE    CENT    PER    POUND.       AFTER    ELIMINATING  CHANCES 
Doe    TO   ftENERAL    PRICE    LEVELS,    COMPARISONS    BETWEEN    SUPPLIES    AND   AVERAGE    PRICES    SHOW  THE 
EFFECTS    OF    CHANCES    IN    DEMAND.       FrOM    1920-21    TO    1923-24   DEMAND    IMPROVED    MATERIALLY  AND 
THIS,    AS   WELL    AS    THE    LOWER    SUPPLIES,    RAISED    PRICES.       In    1927-26    DEMAND    WAS  ESPECIALLY 
STRONG,    BUT    IN   THE    LAST    TWO    YEARS    DEPRESSIONS    HAVE    LOWERED  DEMAND 
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prices  huvo  drc-ppel  sa.-rply  fcr      timo,         iiu.Vu  t?ton  dr^-iopod  gr^-uUcilly  for  a 
series  of  years,    r'c-r  several  yo^rs  follo\;inc  the  1920  deflation  it  v/us  thcu^t 
that  the  price-  level  might  b-?  stabilized  around  150  per  cent  of  the  1915  level. 
V/ith  tlio  present  deprossicn,  hov;over,  prices  have  fallen  until  the  general 
index  is  less  than  20  per  cent  above  the  1913  lovel.     Of  course  the  price 
level  v/ill  rise  scmowhat  when  business  imprcvos,  but  it  seems  doubtful  thct 
it  v/ill  go  b^ck  tr  the  levels  of  1925  or  1926.    T/hon  the  price  level  is  fall- 
ing, land  prices  are  likely  to  be  pulled  acvnvard  and  people  who  make  Icng- 
tem  con:nitments  arc  likely  to  h^vo  more  difficulty  in  paying  their  debts  than 
they  anticipate. 

Many  additi^n^.l  f„cts  :-re  necessary  in  arriving  at  the  outlook,  and  the 
essence  of  the  outlook  is  t?i3  interpretatif  n  c  f  the  facts.     In  making  inter- 
preti:tirn3,  statistical  analyses  are  relied  upon  as  much  as  possible.  In 
some  cases,  however,  wo  do  not  liavo  comprehensive  .analyses  and  m.ust  rely 
largely  upon  genoro.l  economic  principles  and  a  general  unuerstc^naing  of  the 
problems.     In  all  cases  judgment  must  ploy  an  important  part  in  the  interpre- 
tations.    Hcv.'ever,  we  have  probably  gr:no  far  enough  in  discussing  the  outlook 
itself  to  sh..-./  that  it  is  based  cn  crganizod  facts.     Perhaps  we  have  not  gone 
far  enough,  though,  in  emphasizing  that  many  of  our  judgments  of  the  future 
must  of  necessity  bo  tentative.    \7o  can  be  certain  of  eventufcl  recovery  from 
tiie  existing  der-'ression,  but  wo  need  to  kiio\/  when  and  how  rapidly  it  will  come 
o-nd  \/hether  it  will  influence  prices  this  f.-ll.    Developments  in  the  next  few 
'..■eeks  may  cause  us  to  reverse  the  opinions  \;o  held  last  fall  as  to  this  year's 
yields.     It  is  important  th^t  farmers  realize  t^ae  uncert_intiC3  as  \;ell  as 
the  certainties  in  tlie  outlook  for  the  f  .-i*r'er  must  take  the  responsibility  of 
deciding  \.'iiat  ho  is  to  do. 

In  addition  to  the  annu.-l  agricultural  outlook  the  Bureau  cf  Agricul- 
tur.^1  r.coneriics  publishes  a  number  of  speci.^  outlocjiC  statements  throughout 
the  year.     Close  to  plv-nting  timo  represent. ..tivo  farmers  report  their  in- 
tentions to  plant  e.-ch  of  the  major  crops  except  cotton.    These  intenticns- 
tc-^,lant  r-._;^.orts  are  interpreted  in  light  cf  the  outlook  to  see  wiiotjii-'r 
farmers  ar^  -^i-parently  overijlantirg  or  unuerj-l_.nt ing  ai:y  of  the  croj>js.  This 
information  is  made  available  so  th^.t  farmers  "./ill  have  a  still  further 
opjjort-oni ty  to  adjust  th;:-ir  productiun  progr.JTis  to  probable  uemand  conditions. 
Reports  u^r-r^  .-.Iso  received  on  intentions  t'   brooa  h-.gs  and  en  si.ring  ^nc.  f^ll 
f-rrowings  ana  these  ro-ports  ^re  interpreted,  and  s t_i,ter.ients  are  rele^.seu  on 
then,  simalc^r  to  thi:3e  'jf  the  intentions  tc  pi. ait  reports.    Then  toc^,  there 
is  tiie  midsur;r;ier  Cu.otlo  roj  '-rt.  _r,u  the  su'x.er  report  '.n  the  sheep  and  lamb 
situation. 

During  the  last  tv/'   y-^rs  th.'re  has  b'.en  a  new  CiCvelv  pment  in  c  utlcok 
reports.     In  the  r..ll  -^f  1929  tliree  Bure-.u  W'.rkers  went  from  Wasliingtcn  to 
Athens,  Georgia,  in  response  to  _  request  for  ..n  outlo('k  tii&t  would  bo  early 
enough  to  serve  the  ne  .^ds  of  ti:e  South.     R-.-i'T  3ent„tives  co.mc  from  r'lr.rioa 
and  South  Corolina,  one.  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  cf  the  Gocrgia 
Agricultural  College  took  lart  ii:  this  meeting.     Sta-tements  './ere  prepared 
iijid  carbon  copies  mad  ?  for  aistributien  t'    tiKso  interested.     The  soea  rl-nted 
at  th_t  time  provided  a  real  h.~rvost  in  the  fall  tf  1930  v.hen  a  large  number 
of  Bureau  workers  and  representatives  from  11  Soutiaern  StOvtes  met  at  Atlanta 
and  ;;^.repo:red  the  1920-31  cutlrck  for  the  Southern  St.'t.""s.     The  procedure  in 
preparing  this  cutlfr.k  \;:..s  essentially  identicoul  \.'ith  th..t  used  in  preparing 
the  arinual  cutloc^k  frr  the  whole  country  except  triat  tlio  Southern  eutlc^k 


V/U.S  ccirfined  to  the-  pro^.s  una  problems  i.f  tho  3:uth  ai.u  th-.t  i.t  this  meeting 
thero  vas  much  lc.rgGr  rQpro3onte.tion  tf  3t-^to  \;'.)rk'jr3  incluuing  i;rocucticn 
spocio-lists  U3  us  ecciifmists  u,nci  exteiioiun  \/crlcers.    Rogicnal  outlorlc 

statements  v/ere  also  prepared  last  year  for  other  regions,  although  the  one 
for  the  South  was  the  most  comprohoKs ive .     The  aavantages  of  the  larger 
attendance  of  State  workers  und  tiie  greater  empiiasis  which  can  be  given  to 
local  problems  and  interpretations  in  such  regional  work  are  obvious. 

Llany  practices  are  follov/ed  in  getting  the  outloO/C  to  farmers.  Even 
poster  camijaigns  have  been  suggested,    l.o  bast  way  of  presenting  it  has  yet 
been  devised  and  perhaps  there  is  no  ore  best  way.    Nevertheless,  the  im- 
portant aspect  about  the  presenting  of  tho  outlook  is  perfectly  clear.  It 
is  an  educational  progrcum.     Thoreforo,  tho  professional  educator  can  speak 
more  authoritatively  on  the  subject  of  ]3resonting  tiie  outlook  thtm  tiie  pro- 
fessional outlookor  Coin  sreak. 

Some  observations,  iiow' vor,  may  bo  portin-jnt.     The  agricultural  out- 
look is  a  body  of  organizea  and  int-rpr-jted  facts  for  tho  f-i.rmor's  use;  it 
is  not  a  mandate.     In  presenting  it  jfforts  should  be  centered  upon  getting 
fanners  to  understand  the  situations  -nd  th:ir  s ignif icaiice.     The  nature  of 
the  outlook  precludes  being  too  dogmatic  about  it  and  omotionalism  will 
sv;itGh  the  outlook  train  onto  tiie  v/rcng  tr^ck.     Dishonost  presentations  of 
situations  to  attain  seme  end  tho.t  the  outleoker  may  tiiink  good  for  tlie 
farmer  v/ould  soon  discredit  the  v/liole  effort.     In  bringing  farmers  to  use 
the  outlook  effectively  there  seems  no  s)iort.:-r  v/ay  to  success  than  through 
a  sound  long-time  educationcil  program.     Tiie  outlook  does  not  present  a  rule- 
cf- thumb  tc  teach.     The  f-.cts  of  the  (jutlock  ..re  ccntinuctlly  changing  and 
these  cii^nges  merit  the  f^irmer's  cons idor>--.ticn  frcm  tiie  standpoint  of  his 
production  progrun.     The  centinucus  elements  in  outlook  v/^rk  c.re  econcmic 
principles  and  tne  practice  of  :^nalyzing  economic  situations.     This  presents 
a  teaching  problem  somewhut  similar  to  that  found  in  teaching  the  judging  of 
livestock.    '.Jh,cn  you  describe  the  conf  (.  rm^^ti on  aesirable  in  a  dairy  ccw 
and  give  practice  in  recognizing  this  ccnf ormaticn  yju  are  f  (  Hewing  v.  method 
similar  to  that  in  teaching  the  sujyply  c^nd  di'mand  ccnditicns  th^t  influence 
prices  cf  a  particular  preduct  .-.nd  in  giving  practice  in  analyzing  particular 
price  situatic^ns  so  triat  the  student  becomes  able  ti  differentiate  botv/een 
favorable  and  unf -.vcrable  price  prospects. 

^cccraplisliments  are  likely  to  be  slvV/  in  teaching  the  outlo'/k  just  ^.s 
they  hc>.ve  been  in  teaching  reading  cr  in  improving  i^roducti^.n.     If  one  is  tc 
judge  the  ef f ec tiveiiess  cf  cutlc-rk  v/crk  by  the  acreage  r'?ductions  th-^t 
follow  it  one  -..'ill  prcbJbly  bo  dis^^ppointod,  but  such  criterion  cf  effoctive- 
ness  is  unw^.rr^^nted.     There  is  a  wide  difference  ii:  tiie  situ^.ticn  of  the 
fi;rraer  who  produces  C':^tton  realizing,  from  planting  time  or  before,  that  the 
price  v;ill  probably  net  be  cvor  10  conts  per  pound  when  ho  sells  it,  :-nd  that 
of  the  farmer  who  produces  on  the  assimption  that  the  price  will  be  15  or  20 
cents  per  pound  only  to  find  in  the  fall  tliat  he  can  get  but  10  cents  for  it. 

Many  of  the  most  important  adjustments  from  the  stai:diJoint  of  the  in- 
dividual farmer  are  those  affecting  costs  e.r  long- time  progriJiis.     These  may 
shcav  up  only  slightly,  ^na  in  some  cases  net  at  all,  in  the  acrea^';-:^  in  any 
p^.rticular  .ye-r.    As  farmers  learn  mere  aucut  tJie  o-atlook  reports  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  they  folic;  them  mere  closely.     This  should  }ielp 

to  eliminate  ur.warr.-nted  v^.ri^-tiens  in  production  and  should  lic^sten  nocessary 
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ag-ricultur-.:!  ch^ngos.  Gcn3id.c-ru.Ll0  he^.Q.\r^'j  should  Le  lUc^de  ir.  keeping  a  better 
balance  v/ithir.  af::ri culture  and  such  worlc  nid../  be  cf  sO!;ie  influence  in  improving 
the  balance  botv/oen  agricultvire  and  industry. 

Vocational  ag-ricnltural  teachers  appear  to  be  in  a  position  to  help 
most  effectively  in  cutloolc  educational  v/crK.     Outlool-c  material  is  largely 
factual  and  must  be  applied  to  specific  problems,    "/hen  adult  farmers  are 
considering  problems  cf  production  for  a  particular  crop  or  for  a  given  type 
cf  livestock  they  -re  almcst  certain  to  be  interost'jd  in  determining  the 
extent  to  -..hich  they  may  find  it  advisable  to  produce  the  commodity  in  a 
certain  year.     Since  these  classes  continue  over  a  considerable  period, 
changes  in  the  outlook  can  be  observed  as  they  arise.    Presumably  the  annual 
outlook  r3pcrt  will  deserve  tixe  greatest  consideration  of  any  of  the  outlook 
materials,  but  shortly  thereafter  come  the  intentions- tc-plant  reports  and 
intenticns-to-bro-ed  reports.    These  may  change  or  modify  conclusions  as  to  the 
outlook.     Teaching  farmers  to  keep  abreast  of  these  developments  and  giving 
them  tho  prictico  in  analyzing  such  situ^ti.  ns  './(..uld  seem  to  be  most  im- 
portant aims  cf  a  progri^uri  v.f  oducaticn  for  the  use  of  the  outlook.  Students 
sometimes  feel  that  the  subject  ^.f  economics  is  abstract,  but  v/hen  they  have 
an  investmont  at  st.-ke,  as  v-.'Caticnv-l  stuaents  are  likely  to  have,  they  will 
be  interc-sted  in  considering  v/riother  prices  will  probably  go  higher  or  lower. 

Perhaps  best  suggestions  for  specific  ways  of  using  the  outlook  report 
in  agricultural  classes  are  those  c  .nt.iined  in  the  report  called  "The  Agri- 
cultural Outlook  for  19ol,  Agricultural  Subject  I'attor  iio.  11"  prepared  by 
a  Federal  3oard  for  Vccatii.nal  Education.    You  are  better  able  than  we  are 
to  formulate  'utlook  educati  nal  programs  and  to  determine  the  teaching 
iTiethcds  to  be  used  in  tlio  work.     This  papier  is  limited  to  indicati:ig  clearly 
what  the  outluck  is,  the  importance  of  some  of  the  specific  farm  problems 
that  can  be  ansv/ered  only  in  light  of  the  outlook,  and  inaicating  that  a 
scund  and  ccntinuous  educational  program  is  necessary  if  cutlcok  work  is  to 
bo  of  maximtim  benefit  to  farmers. 
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